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ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Industrial and Commercial Geography. By J. Russell Smith, xi 
and 914 pp. Maps, ills., index. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1913. 
$4. 8%x6. 

With the publication of this volume of 900 pages, containing about 250 
illustrations, a new type of geography is made available. The book is almost 
too large and detailed to be regarded as a "text book" for ordinary class 
use. It can and will be used as a college text book, and in skillful hands may 
be made to serve this purpose excellently, but a still more serviceable text 
book can be made of it by judicious omissions which shall preserve the general 
plan of the present book while reducing it one third in size. Every American 
geographer will nevertheless welcome it in its present form, for there is need 
of a book which presents the principles of industry, commerce and transporta- 
tion at least as fully as this book does. The author is a Professor of Industry 
in a School of Finance and Commerce. His training and his interests lead him 
to lay the emphasis upon the economic factors in commerce and industry more 
fully than upon the purely geographical factors such as climate, soil, topo- 
graphy, coast line, etc. Indeed, of these four terms only "climate" appears 
in the index and that with but two references. For example, there is a good 
chapter on "The Place and Nature of Agriculture," but in that chapter no 
paragraph deals with the importance of either soil or climate as factors in 
agriculture. The word "rainfall" occurs once in the chapter and the six rain- 
fall maps printed in the chapter are not referred to in it ; but the word ' ' cost ' ' 
occurs again and again. These instances are cited to illustrate the minor stress 
which is laid upon the purely geographical topics. 

On the other hand, the geographical influences which affect industry and 
commerce are again and again mentioned and they are fully recognized as great, 
underlying factors. There unquestionably is a place for an economic geog- 
raphy, written from the point of view of one who is primarily an economist. 

Part I, "Industrial Geography" (670 pages) deals with each of the great 
commodities of commerce, the cereals, starch foods, animal foods, sugar, etc.; 
also with the great lines of industry, manufacturing, forest industries, metal 
industries, fisheries, etc. Part II, called "Commercial Geography," deals 
with trade routes, ocean transportation, trade centers, etc. Chapters III to 
XI in Part II give accounts of the trade routes of the various lands and seas. 
They are largely made up of information presented in considerable detail. 
In contrast to these chapters is XIII, "The Trade Center and Its Develop- 
ment," a chapter filled with ideas and rich in suggestion. These two types 
of chapters illustrate one of the distinctive qualities of the book and show 
why it is a blending of the text book and the treatise. 

Because of differences in training and consequently in point of view, men 
will differ in their conception of the right way to treat industrial and com- 
mercial geography. Practically all of our secondary school books make a 
country — e. g., Germany, France, Japan, the United States — the unit of treat- 
ment. Some, like Brigham's, make a few important commodities units of 
treatment, but devote the larger amount of attention to countries. Chisholm's 
Handbook treats both commodities and countries as units. 

Professor Smith does not make countries units of treatment at all, although 
they are repeatedly referred to. For instance, the silk industry of Japan is 
discussed in the Chapter on "Fibers, Textiles and Clothing"; and paper mak- 
ing in Japan in the Chapter on "Forest Industries and Paper," and so on. 
Any one desiring to get a connected idea of the industries of Japan must 
gather it up from many places in the book. There are some who hold the 
belief that a book on geography — if it is to be a "geography" — should 
include regions or countries as units of treatment, though not necessarily to 
the exclusion of other kinds of units, such for example, as important commodi- 
ties, trade routes and trade centers. There is a distinction between a text 
t>ook of commerce and industry and one on commercial and industrial geog- 
raphy. The former may well be an equally valuable contribution to the broader 
field of industry and commerce of which field the geographic phase is a part. 
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It is not desired to press this point unduly, for the volume contains a vast 
amount of material of geographical character, and it places within easy reach 
of students, teachers and others a wealth of information and ideas that have 
not heretofore been readily accessible. B. H. Whitbeck. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Studies in Geology. A Laboratory Manual Based on Topographic Maps 

and Folios of the United States Geological Survey, for Use with Classes in 

Physiographic and Structural Geology. By Rollin D. Salisbury and Arthur 

C. Trowbridge. 68 pp. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1913. 7% x 5. 

The manual is one of the most helpful aids to students of physiography that 

has appeared. The directions are clear, the questions are well chosen and 

call for thought as well as observation, and the subject is well covered in the 

seventeen chapters. Any one fitting out a laboratory for physiographic study 

will find in these "studies" a list of tested and valuable maps for class use. 

The voluma is one of the best of the many that have recently appeared in the 

same field. Bichabd Elwood Dodge. 

An Elementary Practical Geography for middle Forms. By 

Frederick Mort. 91 pp. Maps. Blackie & Son, Ltd., London, 1909. 2s.. 

sy 2 x6y 2 . 

A simple and suggestive volume devoted principally to map study, map 
making and climatic observation. In some cases the subject considered is so 
simplified as to be indefinite, and the volume as a whole is not adapted to- 
American purposes. The chapters on surveying are the most helpful. 

Bichabd Elwood Dodge. 

A Geography of the British Empire. By A. J. Herbertson and B. L, 
Thompson. In series: The Oxford Geographies. 253 pp. Maps, index. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1912. 7% x 5. 
The British Isles fill about half of the volume. Diagrams or black-and- 
white maps are particularly numerous. Questions and exercises conclude the 
chapters. Emphasis is laid upon physical features and climate, but the 
human side is not slighted. There is a manifest intent to emphasize those 
geographical facts which people generally like to know about, yet there are 
unaccountable omissions. For example, space is found to speak of the many 
races, and the successive invasions, and occupations of India, yet there is not 
a word about the most characteristic of all Indian social institutions, the caste 
system. Cause and consequence are plainly brought out in places. The 
authors hold that "Three factors — relief, climate and soil, control not only 
plants, and through them animals, but man himself and even the ideas of 
man." In the treatment of the British fsles, historical geography receives 
some attention. The great number of details makes the book interesting to- 
read but difficult to teach. E. H. Whitbeck. 

Physical Geography for Schools. By Bernard Smith, viii and 190 pp. 
His., index. Macmillan Co., New York, 1911. $1 1 .10. 8%x5%. 
This text-book is designed to meet the needs of classes in Great Britain 
of the American high school grade. The first fourteen chapters give a familiar 
treatment of the usual forms and processes of the science. The fifteenth con- 
siders the geological history of Great Britain, a topic which seems hardly 
appropriate in a school geography. The last chapter of less than four pages 
is given over to environmental influences. The "typical American" will be 
startled to read here that his "cast of countenance" is now strikingly similar 
to that of a Bed Indian Chief. But he will be amused to note in a nearby 
illustration entitled "British Sailors" a face as closely resembling an Indian's 
as one would find in a week's travel among Americans. Other brief examples- 
of influences on life are given at the ends of many of the chapters. Other 



